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IRON ORE, 

We have received a speciaen of iron ore from Mr. 
‘Taylor of Mt. Vernon, accompanied by the foliowing 
letter : 

West Mt. Vernon, July 5th, 1839. 


Mr Houmes:—I send you a sample of the Iron ore 
that abounds in the Westerly section of this town and 
the easterly part of Fayette. The ore is supposed to 
extend about five miles in length and from one to two 
hundred rods in width. itis in the neighborhood of 
tlre best water power in the country. 

[ have no doubt but ore sufficient to supply the State 
with iron for years, might be procured from this bed. 
Your views upon the subject will much oblige a con- 
stant reader of the Maine Farmer. 

Joun R, Taytor. 


There is no doubt but there is a sufficiency of iron 
in the ore to render it profitable to work ; but in the 
specimen sent us there is one great trouble in the way, 
and that is it contains too much sulphur. To yet rid 
of this the ore must be roasted, which is an additional 
expense, and eventhen enough will remain to ren- 
der the iron brittle, or short, as it is sometimes called. 

It might be very useful for the manufacture of cop- 
peras, whichis a sulphate of iron. This is very econ- 
omically and very cheaply done, where the ore can be 
got out freely. 

Get the ore out and break it into pieces. ‘Then put 
it into large vats and apply water and leech it as you | 
would ashes for obtaining potash from them—then 
evaporate the liquor. 

If a considerable quantity of slate occurs with the 
ore—alum may be made from it also. Alum is made 
up of alumine, which gis the principal ingredient of 
siate rock—Sulphuric acid and Potash. The slate 
furnishes the alumine, and sometimes the potash and 
the sulphur absorbs oxygen from the air or the water, 
or from both and furnishes the sulphuric acid, and if 
there should not be potash naturally in the ore, add 
some common wood ashes. Then leech, evaporate | 
aud crystallize—perliaps some other purifying may be 
necessary to get rid of a portion of the iron, which is 
Casily done by various means. 


ane Oe oe 
CHINESE TREE CORN. 

Several of our Agricultural papers are out upon 
Grant Thorburn in regard to his China tree carly pro- 
lic Durham Short Horn corn, It scems from the most 
autheutic infurmation, that the old man’s store of a few 
cars has held out even better than the widow’s cruse 
of oil, and that all that has been sold covld not have 
grown on less than fifteen acres, The first origin of 
(ais corn, orat least the first that Thorburn knew of it 
was a kernel that came out of a tea chest.—Aye, but 
Wio pat it there? We have known things fall into 
tea chests in this country, and why not a cleved of cern ? 

We have planted a little of this corn that we re- 
caived from a fiend, who received it from Thorburn’s 
first supply, so it must be geauine. ‘Ihe worms enter- 
ed into the spirit of the speculation, or rather into the 
corn itself, and appropriated to themselves the first 
fruita p—hewanie: they have leftenough to let us see 
what fle “critter” will come to, if we have sun 
eoeuch to ripen it eff in the course of the season. 





T 
mt Season still continues rainy. Crops look tol-' 





erably well, however, as it has been somewhst warm- | 
er,—but they are “behind the times” and must be | 


| employment enough, even if the hand card must be 
dropped and the spindle must be turned by water. 


“at An early autumnal frost will get a “good bite” | We are ourselves opposed to this perpetual drain of 


of green sauce if it comes. The wise acres and old 


crones, however, are prophecying a severe drought, 


by and by. They probably build their soothsaying 
upon the old adage that one extreme follows another. 


yor 
NEW CHURN, 


Yankee ingenuity is not yet exhausted upon the 
churn; and although they have put it into all manner 


‘our population. 





It will forever keep us weak and de- 


pendent. It will make us forever servants to others, 


| and that, too, when we have the means, as far as nat- 


ura! resources are required,to make us a great manufac- 
turing people at home. We may have treated this 
subject somewhat lightly, but it is one of serious im- 
port, and one which is closely connected with the vi- 
tal interests of our State. We would say to the cap- 


of shapes, and applied to it a great variety of me- \italits of the West, if you cannot raise girls enough to 


chanical combinations, yet every year still produces | 
some arrangement—some new idea altogether, or some | 


work in your mills, bring your establishments here. 
/We can furnish you with water power—girl power— 


old one so modified that it may as well be called new. | steam power or horse power, as much as you wish and 


We last week examined one invented by our wor- 


style. A square tub ot proper size is made, into which 


| cheaper than you can get it at home. 
thy townsman Mr John Morrill, which was new to us, | 
and which did up the business of churning in good | 


—en— 
MECHANICS. 
That the mechanic is a truly useful member of the 


the cream is put. A cover fits on to this, which 1s in | community, no one at the present day is disposed to 
two parts, with achance to let the shaft of anupright |deny. ‘The wealth and independence of the nation 


flat dasher pass up through There are two of these 


must ever depend upon the productive er laboring 


dashers, each of which has a horizontal pinion upon classes, and any project calculated to ameliorate their 


its shaft. 
two opposite sides of the body of the churn, which 
supports a shaft going across from one to the other, 
in the middle of which ‘s a large spur geer wheel, the 
teeth of which play into the pinions of the dashers. 
This is turned by a crank. It moves easily—agitates 
the cream coustant'y, and produces the butter speedi- 
ly. What more does aman want of a churn? Oar 
friend Fuller, who had the one that we saw, says he 
takes a newspaper—the Maine Farmer, without doubt 
—sits down and reads the news, &c., and at the same 
time turns the crank and brings his batter without 
trouble or “fuss.” There’s rural felicity for you.—A 
good dairy—a good churn—a good newspaper—a 
mind and disposition to make the mostand the best of 
them is real comfort, no mistake. 


—LA— 
COME BACK, GIRLS. 


A worthy and venerable old friend of ours came 
into the office the other day in great trouble, and with 
tears in his eyes, besought us to lift up our voice 
against the habit of the manufacturers “ Down West’? 
sending “ Up East” here for girls to work in their es- 
tablishments. It is rumored that two hundred or more, 
had recently left the State for that purpose. They are 
draining us, said he, of the very flowers of society— 
the hale, the strong, the healthy and the happy—such 
as we rely upon most to keep up our supply of hardy 
population—the very elite of that class which make 
the most efficient of wives. Were it not that the 
frosts of more than three score and ten winters had 
whitened the old gentleman’s locks, and that he is yet 
blessed witha virtuous and estimable helpmeet, we 
should have concluded that some one or more of the 
fair ones, who had left the green fields of Maine, had 
carried the old man’s heart and affections with her, 
But this could not be. And after listening to the old 


man’s arguments, we age inclined to his opinion, that 


itis bad policy to let se many of our damsels turn 
their backs upon home and all they hold dear upon 
earth, merely for the purpose of gathering up a little 
pelf in a distant Factory. I, would be much better 
for our capitalists to encourage manufactures at home, 
We have water power enough, we have pasturage 
enough, we have meadow enough, and we can raise 


sheep enough to yiekd wool enough to give the girls 


An upright piece of board is fastened to | 











condition, wechanics as well as farmers,—lighten their 
burthens, or contribute to their enjoyment, is worthy the 
consideration of every well wisher of the country, 
The farmers, considered as a class, appear to be arous- 
ing themselves to a sense of their true interests, and 
are availing themselves of the recent improvements in 
their occupation: and shall it be saidthatthe me- 
chanics are behind them in the march of improve- 
ment ? I fear that it is even so. 

Your paper, which is designed as a medium for the 
interchange of ideas and improvements between indi- 
viduals belonging to the Productive Classes, embraces 
the interest of the mechanic, and yet I see that it is fil- 
led almost entirely with matter relating to agriculture, 
the farmers of our State furnishing a goodly portion ; 
while our mechanics are silent, not even “ telling us of 
the night.” Why is this, Mr Editor? Not because 
you are unwilling that they should be heard; for you 
have told them that you have hung up your “ black 
board,” and have repeatedly requested them to chalk 
upon it, butthey are deaf to your invitations, (* for 
none are so deaf as those who won’r HEAR.”) 

The interests of the farmer and mechanic are so 
intimately blended, that the rrue interest and integ- 
rity of one class is the interest of the other, With 
this view, I wish briefly to notice some errors, which 
are too general among us, and which in my humble 
opinion are productive of much evil. I mean, disre- 
gard to Puncruauity and Promer Payment. 

It has been well remarked that “ want of punctual- 
ity islving.” Itistruly an evil of great magnitude 
and one which the mechanic, especially the young me- 
chanic, should by all means correct. I know of noth- 
ing that will sooner injure the reputation of a mechan- 
ic, than an entire want of punctuality in business. He 
may have the ability to do his work well, but if it is 
seldom or never done at the time appointed, his cus- 
tomers will leave him with disappointment, for one on 
whom they can rely. No work should be taken which 
must interfere with previous engagements ; it will be 
better in the end—more for the interest of the mechan- 
i¢ not to have it, than to run the risk of disappointing 
another person, and losing his confidence. It avails 


little to plead any excuse in extenuation of a broken 
promise, short of a natural impossibility. 
If every mechanic could but realize the value of 
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of strict punctuality, it does appear to me that fewer 
persons would have reason to complain of repeated 
disappointments, and broken promises, Let the sub- 
ject be well considered by all interested, both as it re- 
lates to credit and business, and in a moral sense, and 
I think no temporary inconvenience or trifling sacri- 
fice would be allowed to stand in the way of punctu- 
_ ality. 

Another error which the industrious mechanic has 
to contend with on the part of his customers, often to 
his serious inconvenience, and in many cases to the 
ruin of his business prospects, is a disregard of prompt 
payment. 

A young mechanic establishes himself in business. 
His services are needed and all acknowledge iis use- 
fulness. His principal capital ishis knowledge of his 
business, and his hands with which tolabor. He has 
a good run of business, and to appearance is in a fair 
way to do well; he is industrious, haz a capacity for 
business and applies himself diligently. But he is 
subjected to inconvenience, he must have stock to con- 
tinue his business ; and how ijsheto getit ? His cus- 
tomers are good ; but they neglect to pay—doubtless 
supposing that he is doing a good business, and that 
the little sums they owe will not be immediately need- 
ed; and therefore make no exertions to pay—forget- 
ting, perhaps, that the ittle which they owe, and which 
is his just due, is his sole dependence for the means 
of continuing his business, and for supporting himself 
and family. Onthe part of the mechanic, he feels 
unwilling to be continually calling upon those who are 
delinquent, even if his wants are most pressing. He 
had rather borrow and pay interest, although it is a se- 
rious drawback ; for he is yet full of hope that the 
day is not far distant when his customers will come to 
his aid and relieve him from all embarassment. But 
they are still backward, and he is fi rced to neglect his 
business and call for his pay, or perhaps give up his 
business and accounts, with mortification and disap- 
pointment, to satisfy his creditors, when his customers 
are called upon in earnest, and perhaps by an officer 
* Greeting,” and the industrious mechanic is severely 
censured for mismanagement, or rather for being 
unfortunate. This is entirely wrong—often even 
criminal—and causing a deal of suffering and mischief. 
The neglect to pay these “little bills,” which might 
as well be paid when due, is the cause of the 
trouble, for the larger ones are less likely to be for- 
gotten and neglected, Let the honest and philanthropic 
be mindful how they trifle with the interest of their 
fellows. A Mecuanic. 


DBPARRVUMBIT, 
Conducted by M. SEAVEY., 





























EXHIBITION AT MONMOUTH. 


As we were about writing an account of this Exhi- 
bition we received the following communication, which 
we have taken the liberty to alter in one or two places 
in which we thought it not quite specific enongh, and 
publish it instead of our own article. 


Mr Editor :—Will you please insert in the col- 
umns of the Farmershe following account of the 
celebration of the 4th of July by the Clionian 
Society of Monmouth Academy. 

About 10 o’clock a procession was furmed by 
Capt. J. P. Blue, chief marshall of the day, at 
the Academy, and marched under the escort of 
an excellent Band of Martial music to the 
Meeting house, which the young ladies had 
previously decorated with evergreens, branches 
of locusts in full bloom, interspersed with roses, 
&o. &e., ina style which did much credit to 
their taste and judgment, and added not a little 
to the agreeableness of the scene. After a fer- 
vent aud appropriate prayer, the members of 
the Society proceeded to give specimens of their 
composition and powers of declamation, occa- 
sionally interspersed with good instrumental 
and vocal music. The subjects were pertinent 
to the occasion, and were well written. The 
declamations were fully equal to those of the 
pupils of some other institutions which make 





far greater pretensions to public notice than this 
Academy does. They were highly creditable 
to the students and the Preceptor, and it is be- 
lieved had a powerful influence in establishing 
in the mind of every spectator a favorable opin- 
ion of this institution. 

At the close of the performances at the meet- 
ing house, a procession was formed, escorted 
by the band of music to a bower, where we par- 
took of a sumptuous collation, prepared by G. 
W. Haines in a style and manner which did him 
credit and which was highly satisfactory to all 
present. . 

After the cloth was removed, the table was 
furnished with lemonade, and the following, 
among the many sentiments, were offered—ac- 
companied with music from the band. 

By N. Pierce, Esq. The 4thof July. The 
day we celebrate—the birth day of our inde- 
pendence; may its blessings, literary, religious 
and civil be handed down uncontaminated to the 
latest posterity, and its influence extend over 
the world. 

N. T. True. What the Spartan mother said 
of her children, they are my greatest boast—so 
say I of the students of Monmouth Academy— 
here they are, my greatest boast. 

M. Seavey, Esq. Productive industry, the 
only legitimate source of national wealth 

John May. To the day. Let other occa- 
sions do honor to the living—this day is sacred 
to the illustrious dead. 

B. W. Norris. Our Preceptor. May he, 
while guiding the youthful mind up the arduous 
hill of science, receive a bountiful reward, and 
may he long live to enjoy blessings and be a 
blessing to the world. 

M. J. Metcalf. The ardent spirit which 
gained for us our Independence, we commend; 
but the use of that ardent spirit, too often used 
in its celebration, we condemn. 

M. Welch. The Ist anniversary of the Cli- 
onian Society, may this be but the prelude of 
good days to come. 

By a guest. Mine host. It is not good for 
man to live alone, 

Dr. H. S. Dearborn, The ladies. Happy 
the man who can say of one of them, she is 
mine. 

Joseph Stacy—President of the day. Our 
Music. May they receive all the honor they so 
richly deserve, 

Mine Host. He has furnished us good fare, 
may he in return be supplied with a good fair. 

John Dennis, Jr. The young orators of the 
100th Aniversary, may they act their parts with 
honor. 

L. M. Macomber. The benevolent societies 
of the day, may all of them have due attention. 

Capt. J. P. Blue. The day we celebrate. 
Peace and good will to those who celebrate it 
in the spirit of true Rep ublicans. 


By a guest. The Principal & Sludents of 


Monmouth Academy. The perfurmances of the 
latter this day, gives us 4 happy earnest of their 
future usefulness to society, and speaks volumes 
in praise of the ability, qualifications and skill of 
the former. 

Many of the sentiments were prefaced with very 
appropriate and interesting remarks, and the 
whole scene passed off with a good degree of or- 
der and in that cheerful and lively spirit which 
should ever characterise the celebration of our 
national birth day. Many. 


> 
Original. 
FARMINGTON BALL. 


The games, banquets, revels and sports, and the 
chivalric daring and unequafed /a@chieveinents of the 
Trojans, have been sung forth in immortal song in lan- 
guage never surpassed—ane altho J am not deeply im- 
bued with classic lore, I cgnnot avoid thinking how 
infinitely inferior were the Trojans of another region 
and older days to the Trojans of Farmington. 

‘‘ Tis true that the heroes of ancient Troy, boasted 
a few ladies to whose charms the inspiration of Homer 
has lent brightness and brilliancy,” but alas! those 





ladies could not dance, and they knew nothing of 
those loftier agreeabilities which ever attended the 
advent, of a ball in our own, devoted Farmington,—of 
those more vivid scenes which 

“ Dispel gloom 

And make us trepid with delight !” 

To quit the extravagant and be alittle more domes- 
tic. On Thursday evening the 4th instant, the goodly 
people of Farmington, a beautiful and pleasant town, 
situated on the bank of the swiftly-flowing Sandy Riv- 
er, gave a Ball inhonor of our National Jubilee—ay 
which A. L. L. had the distinguished and_ high pleas- 
ure of mingling among the youth and beauty that con- 
stituted the merry crowd, assisted by a native of the 
Granite State, a gentleman remarkable for fine person- 
al appearance, “ benignity of countenance, and suavity 
of manners.” Who, not long since, hailed from the 
Birmogham of America. 

Thus much for myself and my friend, and now for 
the Ball. 

We are in the dancing hall, and the bail is in ful! 
agitation. Let us stand aside and see who are here 
and whose eyes sparkle the brightest. 

The towns of Farmington, Phillips, Strong, Wilton 
and New Sharon are fully represented on the floor. 

Now, while I admit that all the ladies present, are 
beautiful and vastly agreeable, I must be allowed the 
high privilege of confining my attention a little more 
accurately to afew, bright particular stars, that reigned 
with undimmed lustre, during the continuance of this 
ball ; but first let me make you easy with the Gentle- 
man. That Gentleman is from Wilton, and it requires 
no close observation to see that he unites the dignity 
of the gentleman, with the sternness of the soldier, he 
is one of the cleverest majors of hisrange. The next 
is a well known disciple of Blackstone, of gay man- 
ners and poetical fancy, we believe hails trom Farming- 
ton. That group of three, hail from Strong—they are 
all gay, good fellows—we will let them pass, presum- 
ing that you know them better than they can _ be des- 
cribed. ‘That sweet, smiling gentleman, with music 
in his soul and knowledge in his heart, is a resident of 
Phillips, and devoted to the law and the ladies---he is 
said to be a young man of great good feeling. The 
manayers were very attentive and managed witha 
good deal of dignity and precision and seemed to un- 
derstand the courtesy of introduction, one of the first 
civilities of a Ball room. 

You are now acquainted with as many as the limits 
of a Newspaper will figure, in what I intended to 
write, 

Let us make our way to the head of the room that 
we may take a view of the ladies as they pass down & 
up the middle. That lady balancing near the top with 
one of the majors, is youthful, beautiful and accom- 
plished, an elegant dancer and surpassingly sweet 1 
conversation, she has the command of more hearts than 
one, That tall and genteel young man, with glasses 
is favored with a beautifal black eyed girl, a mative of 
Farmington, who always wins a crowd of gallants.— 
That gentleman near the bottom of the second figure 
dances well, and his partner is a lady remarkable for 
her modesty, beauty and intelligence. The whole tr- 
ken all together, constitutes quite a galaxy of wit, ta’- 
ent, beauty and fashion ; and in the expressive ‘an- 
guage of the modern Trojins “ is hard to beat in any 
age or conntry.’? So much for the company and dan- 
cing. A parting word for our host, he is a man 0! 
taste and provides well for such ap oecasion. His su)- 
per table wns elegantly decorated, and fairly flowed 
with the richest deticacies. We left Farmington mu- 
sing a few favorite lines. 

“ Ah beauty ! what a charm hast thou ! 
How much art thou allied 
To all the visionary glow, 
With which is deified 
The sweetest things of ‘ife’s dark stream ; 
Whose loveliness is half a drearn— 
A flower upon the tide ; 
Within whose haunted leaves up curled 
Are hints of a diviner worla’”! 

A. L. L. 


Winthrop Village, July 6, 1839. * 


—<f>—— 

An important Surgical Operalion was perform- 
ed in New Bedford a short time since, ‘he 
excision of a Schirrus Tumor, involving the 
whole breast, a considerable part of the Glands 
in the Axilla and a part of the Pectoral muscle, 
weighing fifteen ounces, by Dr. Foltom, @55!* 
ted by E. Colby, M. D. both of that town. 
The operation was commenced by two semr 


‘circular incisions high in the Axilla directe¢ 


towards the Sternum, ten inches in length 49 





two at its greatest breadth through the integu 
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ments; 2d, divided the Glands in the Avxilla, 
securing the blood vessel, then the Breast from 
the integuments following the incisions; 3d, 
dislodging its attachment from the muscles of 
the chest, which completed the operation, re- 
quiring considerable time, which was borne with 
great fortitude and patience. The patient is 
now doing well and with a fair prospect of again 
enjoying health_—Boston Times. 


—- on 

Diocles. Among the laws which Diocles 
gave to the Syracusians, there was one which 
enacted, ‘‘that no man should presume to enter 
armed, into an assembly of people; in case any 
should, he was to suffer death.’’ One day an 
alarm was given of the enemy approaching, 
and Diocles hastened to meet them, with his 
sword by his side. On the way he was inform- 
ed that the people indifferent to their common 
danger, had assembled to talk sedition in the 
forum; and, forgetting all inferior circumstan- 
ces in his zeal for public safety ,he stepped, arm- 
ed as he was, into the midst of the assembly, 
intending to use his best endeavors to recall 
them to a sense of their duty; but before he 
could address them, one of the busiest of the 
factious called out, ‘‘that Diocles, in arms a- 
mong the people, had broken the laws which 
he had himself made.” Diocles struck, but 
not confounded, turned towards his accuser, re- 
plied with a loud voice, ‘‘Most true; nor shall 
Diocles be last to sanction his own laws,” On 
saying this he drew his sword and falling upon 
it, expired. 

A fate precisely similar is recorded of Cha- 
rondas, the lawgiver of the Thurias. 


THE THERMOMETER AND BAROMETER. 
The use of a Thermometer is to show the 
various degrees of heat by means of the expan- 
sive power of fluid bodies; and the instrument 
is founded upon the principle, that the expan- 
sion of matter is proportioned to the increase of 
temperature. Various plans of constructing 
this instrument have been thought of at different 
times; and although air, oil, and spirit of wine, 
have all been succesfully employed in the ex- 
periment, the most common thermometer of tbe 
preseut day, is that made with mercury. 

As to air, it was found on trial, that though a 
very expansible fluid, it neither receives nor 
parts with its heat so freely as mercury does, 
and alcohol expands but little by means of heat. 
Oil again expands about 15 times more than al- 
cohol does, and sustains a heat of 600, but its 
viscosity renders it of little conseqnence for de- 
termining the measures of heat in a thermome- 
ter. 

Mercury is, out-of sight the most convenient 
and the most manageable for showing the vari- 
ous degrees of heat; it is most easily freed from 
air, and what makes it particularly useful, is 
that it is the most subject of all the fluids, to 
the inflnence of heat and cold. 

The glass dali which is fixed to the bottom of 
a narrow tube, filled with purified mercury, must 
have the top of the tube sealed so as to exclude 
entirely the action of the air; and asthe mer- 
cury expands in bulk very considerably as the 
heat of the air increaces, the spirit which is 
contained in the ball becomes dilated, and con- 
sequently ascends the tube. When the heat 
decreases the mercury has to descend; and it 
Is easy to ascertain the different degrees of heat 
and cold by the raise and fall of the quicksilver, 
whichifin be seen by looking at the graduated 
scale On the board to which the tube is affixed. 

The barometer, which is used lor measuring 
the weight of the atmosphere, is another philo- 
sophical instrument, which every farmer, and 
traveler, and, in short, every man of taste ought 
to have hanging up in his room, or office. It 
is said to be the invention of Toricelli, who, 
observing that a column of water of about 33 
feet was equal in weight to one of air of the 
same base, concluded that a column of mercur 
of only 29 1-2 in. would be so too, such a ok 





umn of mercury being equal in weight to 33 
feet of water. Itis very useful in informing us 
of the changes of the weather, and does so by 
determining the variations in the weight, press- 
ure or elasticity of the atmosphere. To the 
agriculturist such an instrument would be very 
useful, as his sowing and reaping &c., is to de- 
nd a good deal on the state of the weather, 
and this instrument, by the rising and falling of 
the mercury in the glass tube gives pretty sure 
indications of the kind of weather that he may 
expect. The Hydrometer is an instrument 
which is employed for determining the specific 
ravities of spiritous liquors and other fluids. 
t consists of a hollow ball, with a counterpoise 
below, and a very slender stem above, termina- 
ting in a small dish. As this instrument is not 
one of such use as the barometer, a description 
is not so necessary. 


Potato Soap ror Wasuine.—It was discovered 
by a French chemist, many years ago, that potatoes 
only three parts boiled, make better soap for washing 
than the troublesome, caustic, and expensive article 
usually made use of by wash women. ‘They make the 
clothes cleaner and that without injury. Let me give 
you the result of the experience of my family, which 
is a large one. 

The soiled clothes are first soaked in a tub of water 
about anhour. They are then transferred to a copper 
kettle of hot water; from which they are taken piece 
by piece, to be thoroughly rubbed with the potatoes, 
the same as with soap. The whole thus prepared, 
after having been well rubbed, rolled and wrung, are a 
second time plunged into the copper, together with a 
quantity of potatoes in the above state. After doiling 
for about half an hour, the linen and clothes are taken 
out—turned, thoroughly rubbed all over, and wrung; 
and afterwards again thrown into the copper for some 
minutes. The clothes are then well rinsed in clean 
cold water, and hung upto dry: the whole process 
occupies two hours and a half. 

The linen thus washed; is perfectly clean, the kitchen 
garments free from all grease, and perfectly sweet, 
though in the old way they usually retain a greasy 
smell.—Newark Sentinel. 

Sour beer, with a spoonful of pearlash, is good both 
for pancakes and fritters, 


LEGAL. 
Mr. Seavey:—Suppose A mortgages his farm 


to W to secure the payment of certain notes, 
and afterwards sells it to B, subject to a mort- 
gage, B agreeing to pay up said notes as part 
payment for the farm, and give his noteto A 
for the balance; now if B sells said farm to C, 
and either B or C or any other person, pays the 
notes to W, can they manage in any way so 
as to oblige Ato pay said notes? _and if they 
can, cannot A by proving that C paid said notes 
as part payment to B for said farm, avoid pay- 
ing them? 

We have taken the liberty to lop off and 
abridge the above ,question considerably, and 
perhaps changed the meaniug intended to be 
cohveyed by the writer. But our apprehension 
of it was not sufficienntly clear to enable us to 
answer it as it was originally sent tous. If we 
have not embraced the whole substance of the 
writer’s wishes, he will be so kind as to write 
us again. 

The obligation of B to pay the notes to W 
is a sufficient bar to the collection of the notes 
of Aby B or C or any other person who may 
have the farm in his possession, The agree- 
ment of B to pay the notes and the fact that 
the amount of the notes were deducted from the 
price of the farm between B and C is a sufli- 
cient defence against the action of C to collect 
the notes of A. 

















—<j>—- 

We published last week a form of a bill of 
sale of personal property as collateral security 
arid shauld have referred our readerstothe law 
of last winter relating to that subject, by which 


-they will see that such bills of sale or mort- 


gages as the law terms them, must be recorded 
NY the town clerk. The law will be found in 
0. 16, page 123, of the present volume. 





WYUNG, SE. 


From the Dyer and Scourer. 

On Colors. The five chief colors are blue, red, 
yellow, black, and brown ; each of these, separately, 
will afford an infinite number of colors, or rather 
shades, and by the combination of two or more of 
them, all the colors in dyeing are formed. 

On the mixture of the five chief Colors, taken by 
three and three to produce the various compound colors. 

From blue, red, and yellow, the red olives, and 
greenish grays are made. From blue, red, and brown, 
olives are made from the lightest to the darkest 
shades ; and by giving a greater shade of red, the 
slated and Javender grays are made. From blue, red, 
and black, grays of all shades are made, such as sage, 
pigeon, slate, and lead grays. ‘The king’s or prince’s 
color is duller than usual. This mixture produces a 
variety of hues or colors almost to infinity. From 
yellow, blue, and brown, are made the goose dung, 
and olives of all kinds. From brown, blue, and black, 
are produced the brown olives, and their shades. 
From the red, yellow, and brown, are derived the 
orange, the gold color, feuille mort, or faded leaf> 
dead carnations, cinnamon, fawn, and tobacco, by us- 
ing three, or two of the colors as required. From 
yellow, red, and black, browns of every shade are 
made. From blue and yellow, greens of all shades. 
From red and blue, purples of ali kinds are formed. 

The names of the principal Dyeng Drugs. From 
this an accurate idea may be formed as to the expense 
of dyeing each garment, which will not exceed one- 
eigth of the charge made by adyer. ‘Thus it will be 
seen that eight garments may be dyed and redyed at 
the expense charged by the trade for a single one. 
The names of the principal dyeing materiais are al. 
um, argol, or tartar, green copperas, verdigris, blue 
vitriol, roch alum, quercitron, and oak bark, fenugreek 
logwood, old and young fustic, Brazil wood, braziletto, 
camwood, barwood, and other red woods, peach wood, 
sumach, galls, weld, madder of three or four sorts, 
safflower, savory, green wood, annatto, turmeric, ar- 
chil, cudbear, cochineal, lac dye, and indigo. 

Remarks on the Dye of Madder, For a madder red 
on woollens, the best quantity of madder is one half 
the weight of the woollens that are to be dyed; the 
best proportion of salts to be used is five parts of al- 
um and one of red tartar for sixteen parts of the stuff. 

A variation in the proportions of the salts, wholly 
alters the color that the madder naturally gives. If 
the alum is lessened, and the tartar increased, the dye 
proves ared cinnamon. Ifthe alum be entirely omit- 
ted, the red wholly disappears, and a durable tawny 
cinnamon is produced. 

If woollens are beiled in weak pearl-ash and water, 
the greater part of the color is destroyed. A_ solu- 
tion of soap discharges part of the color, and leaves 
the remaining more beautiful 

Volatile alkaties heighten the red color of the mad- 

der, but they make the dye fugitive. 
Remarks on Logwood Dye. Volatile alkaline salts or 
acids incline this to purple; the vegetable and ni- 
trous acids render it pale; the vitriolic and marine 
acids deepen it. 

Lime Water. Lime water in dyeing browns or 
black, especially browns, is found to be a good cor- 
rective, as also an alterative, when the goods are ,not 
come tothe shade required; but practice alone can 
show its utility ; it answers for either woollens, silks, 
or cottons. 7% 

Of Black. Blacks require no preparation ; but it is 
necessary to body them; that is, to fill up the pores 
of the wool, silk, or any other substance ; on being 
put into hot water it is dilated. and the astringent 
qualities of the dyeing materials adhere to it, and fill 
up the little cavities iu its pores, The srticles that 
are generally used for this purpose are galls, -sandal, 
sumach, fustic, alder bark, oak-sawdust, &c. When 
the cloth, or other thing, is filled with these substan- 
ces, it is then in a prepared state to take the staining 
or dye liquor which is generally logwood and green 
copperas, with alder bark, or sumach, and sometimes 
blue vitrlol. The copperas or vitriol, joined with the 
vegetable astringents, forma mastic that withstands 
both sun and rain, which are the natural proofs of dyes ; 
but will not stand the strong acids, these totally chan- 
ging the color from a black toa red brown. 

False Violet, Pansy, and Colors bordering on Pur- 
ple. Purples are made by giving them a ground, or 
first color, in a vat, more or less full, as you would 
have the shade to be. Into bleod-warm water, pour 4, 
sufficient quantity of archil, from aalf apintto a pint 
and a half; and when this liquor is ata hand heat, or 
almost scalding hct, put in your goods, and handle 
them we]! ; and, by simmering them an hour or there - 
abouts, you will have a pretty fine violet, or pansy, 
more of less full, according to the ss of archil 
used ; but if the color requires to be dar ened, add 
barilla, alkaline lye, pot-ash, whieh wil! sadden it, 
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Original. 

MORE WITCH-GRASS. 

Messrs Editors :—On seeing in recent Nos. 
of the Farmer, some two or three articles on 
the subject of exterminating from ground this 
‘‘rascally’’ grass, minded me to mention the 
thing to some of my neighbors,—who by the by 
have much more skill and better judgment than 
I have in the management of farming affairs— 
one of them related to me his ‘‘experienc®”’ in 
the matter, which, with your permission, I will 
give to your readers through the columns of the 
Farmer. 

He calls it wingrass and has known it by oth- 
er names, viz. cough-grass, wild rye Sc. He 
has tried many ways to free his ground from it, 
but to no effect’ excepting to dig it up ‘‘root and 
branch,”and sift it out, and lay it on arock or 
burn it. And he thinks the experiments in de- 
stroying it, related by your correspondents, Mr. 
‘Thatcher and others amounts to about the same 
thing. Hogs will certainly destroy it, if they 
can find it; —Summer and fall following, espe- 
cially if the harrow be used pretty freely, will 
certainly expose the roots, more or less to die 
by heat or cold;—and, as for the Ruta baga ex- 


periment, he has tried it and found, by dint of 


much scratching and digging in preparing his 
ground for the seed, and in hoeing the crop, it 
tends greatly to diminish it, He thinks howev- 
er, the safest way to be clear of it, isto use a 
due quantity of prevention. He is of opinion 
it is generally if not always, introduced to our 
fields inthe dressing carried on to them, it de- 
lights in light dry manures, such as chip &c. 
As for chip manure he would not take the gift 
of it to dress his up-land with, All itis fit for 
is to put on cold springy land. He also thinks 
that lime * should be used in decomposing veg- 
etable manures designed for upland, as it de- 
stroys all seeds init and makes it more light 
and nutritious. 

This is the substance of what he says. 

Yours &e. B. F. W. 
West Sidney, June, 1839. 

*I have seen it somewhere remarked that lime 
should never be put into stable manure, asit will de- 
crease its value by evaporating or something to that 
effect. I pretend to no experience in the matter. 

Is it so or not? 

—_——_— 
Original. 
CELLAR WALL. NO. 2. 


As my remarks of May 15, which appeared 
in the Farmer of May 25, (No. 18) left unsaid 
a few things that might yet be said upon the 
subject of cellar wall-making, I now proceed to 
append such other remarks as the nature of the 
subject may suggest: in the mean time I shall 
endeavor to observe due brevity. 

Wisdom has given us to understand that a 
wise man builds his house on a rock, so that 
when the ‘rains descend and the winds blow it 
will stand.”’ Now he that would deserve the 
encomium of being wise, will certainly be laying 
the foundation of his house, look well to it that 
it be ‘‘terra firma.”? The extra expense of do- 
ing or of causing it to be done well, is a mere 
trifle compared with the value and safety of its 
being sodone. This none will dispute. 

It is no uncommon thing to see a house begun 
at top, and so wrought downward; first, the 
frame is ereeted, boarded, shingled, the chim- 


ney built, and perhaps, a rcom or two finished, |is necessary to fulfil the designs of nature. 


‘then last of all the cellar is made. This is the 

practice of some; whereas it should be exactly 
the reverse. The cellar should be made, even 
to the setting of the underpining, before a sig- 
gle stick of timber is brought to the work; then 
let the materials of wood &c be plated thereon 
without forebodings of fear from the ‘‘raying of 
the elements above, around, beneath,”’ for they 
will be ‘‘founded on a rock.” 


—— 


From analogy, as well as from the system and 
order which every where pervade the visible 
creation, is it not reasonable to infer, that eve- 
ry part of the vegetable structure is alike es- 
sential to its well being? Are not the branches 
and leaves as essential to the tree, as the limbs 
and lungs are to the animal? Who will say 
otherwise? Nature produces nothing in vain. 
Although we may assistin cariying out her de- 





The following figures may here be introduced 


reference to which will be made in the course of, 


Thus— 
1 


these reanarks. 





3 
{t will be observed by reference to my 
marks on this subject in the former communica- 
tion, that the cellar should be dug out sufficient- 
ly to admit the wall’s being set outside of the 


intended area of the cellar, that is, allowing a 
projection of four or six inches to receive the fin- 
ish above, or breaking up, as it is called. inside 
the sill, the wall will stand mostly under and 
outside the sill so as to form a kind of a projec- 
ting basement. ; 

‘The cellar being thus excavated some little 
caution Is requisite how and what kind of stones 
be placed at bottom. Large stones should be 
laid at bottom, especially if the ground be wet 
sandy or gravelly, as small ones might settle 
unevenly, or they might be loosened by rats 
If the ground be wet and springy, or a quick 
sand, perhaps dyking with juniper or swamp 
ash might be necessary before placing the bot- 
tom stones. The more compact the wall be 
laid the better: 1m order to this, there should be 
binders, or what in masonry would be termed 
headers, courses of stone interlaid, so as to 
bind the wall firmly together, all of which is 
represented in figure No. 1 for back work. or 
No, 2 for stone work. The headers, as may be 
observed in No. 2, should pass entirely through 
the wall crosswise, Due attention should also 
be paid to what may be called breaking joints 
as in figure No. 3, which represents the outer 
surface of the wall. And here [ would observe 
flat stones, or what I shall call cap stones. 
should be laid on top of the wall to place the 
under-pining stones or brick upon. At the cor- 
ners there should be interlaps so made as to se- 
cure the two connected walls completely to- 
gether. Cobble stones should never be put in- 
to a cellar wall, as they will never make a firm 
solid structure; unless they be so broken as to 
make right angle or parallelogram pieces,— 








signs, we cannot cross her purposes without 
suffering the penalty imposed for a violation of 
her laws. 


No part of a plant can be affected without 
affecting the other parts. Roots and branches 
reciprocally produce and nourish each other. 
Ifatree has part of its roots destroyed, the 
branches which these supplied decay; and when 
‘some of the branches ure destroyed, some of 
the roots perish also. The extent and form of 
the one, will ina measure ever correspond with 
the extent and form of the other. If a young 
‘tree is kept close pruned, divested of its limbs 
and foliage, it is soon stunted in its growth, the 
wood becoines carious and diseased, and the 
plant is short-lived. If, therefore, we destroy 
the equilibrium—which nature has established 
between roots and branches, by greatly dimin- 
ishing the one or the other, we thwart her de- 
signs, and mistake our interest. Every branch 
has its roots—its mouths—in the soil, to supply 
it with the elements of its food; and every root 
has its branch and its leaves—its lungs—in the 
air, to convert these elements into food, for 
the joint benefit ofthem both and of the stem. 
One cannot attain growth without the co-opera- 
tion of the other. Without the “roots the plant 
cannot obtain the elements of food; without the 
leaves those elements, if taken into the system, 
are of no benefit; but on the contrary, like the 
undigested food upon the animal stomach, gen- 
erate disease, rather than promote health and 
vigor. Every leaf performs its office in the 
process of nutrition and growth; and other cir- 
cumstances being alike, the increase in the 
growth of the plant, will be in the proportion 
to the number of the healthy leaves; if one halt 
of these be destroyed, the growth will be but 
one half as great as if the whole had remained 
—ifcomplete defoliation takes place, the growth 
will entirely cease. Hence, pruning decreases 
growth, in proportion to the extent or severity 
with which it is practiced, 





‘‘Whenever a tree has alive spray cut from 
it, an injury is inflicted on that tree that can 
never entirely be repaired. Every wound re- 
ceived is stored up; and if wounds be constant- 
ly added, they will accumulate to a degree tov 
great to be borne, and the tree will sink under 
iisinfirmities It is useless to attempt to trans- 
fer the timber of the boughs tothe stem. [low- 





Great attention should be paid to trigging, 
bracing, and combining stone with stone, sa | 
that the structure when completed shall be neat- | 
ly and strongly united asa whole. | 
After the wall is done, if it be not pointed with 
lime on the outside to prevent the frost injuring 
it, itshould be planked for that purpose, (or 
what, perhaps might be termed spiling;) then 
let clay mortar be rammed in next the planking, 
no matter how firmly. * 
A cellar after it is stoned should never be ex- 
posed to hard frost, unless the wall be sunk be- 
low the bottom of the cellar, out of the reach 
of frost: and even then it will do it no manner 
of service to be frost bitten. B. F. W. 
West Sidney, June, 1839. 


— — Se — 
From the N. Y. Cultivator. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRUNING. 


We apprehend that the common practices in 
this branch of rural labor are not altogether 
based upon a sound philosophy. The animal 
structure, we all know, is admirably adapted to 
its Wants, to its habits, and to itsuses. There 
is no surplusses—no useless incumbrance—all 





ever desirable it may be to the pruner, to have 
all the growth diverted to the increase of the 
stem, he never will be able to effect it. He 
may, like the dog, snap at the shadow, and 
louse the substance; but never will he be able 
by pruning off the boughs, to mercase the 
crowth of the stem one jot. No; the size ol 
the stem will be in proportion to the head it has 
tu support. The stem is not, as he may imag- 
ine, a production formed merely for the use v! 
man; it is the canal, or passage, in which the 
juices pass between the roots and branches; 
and the size of this passage is always in propor- 
tion to the offices it has to perforin. If the 
number of branches [meaning to include ee. 
be increased, the qnantity of sap passilg be- 
tween them and the roots will be increased; a 
greater; space is necessary fur the increased 
quantity of sap, and consequently the stem 4 
increased. Letthe head of the tree increase, 
and depend upon it, there will be a correspond- 
ing increase of the stem. 

“It is said to be right to cut away a_ small 
proportion of the weaker branches, and turn 
the current of the descending sap more abun- 
dastly into the stem. It is hard to understand 
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what is meant by this explanation of the effect 
of pruning. Doesthe sap descend down the 
stem till it arrives at the weaker branches, and 
then ascend up them and increase their size, 
instead of that of the stem? Ifso, the weaker 
branches would soon become the stronger; or 
rather if trees have the property of sending the 
sap from the strong branches to the weaker all 
the branches would be equally strong. The de- 
scending sap, on reaching the weaker branches 
would become ascending sap. And if the small 
branches be considered obstructions preventing 
the descent of the sap, the larger branches 
must be greater obstructions. But where does 
the sap descend from? Pruners forget, that 
they cannot cut a live spray from a tree without 
lessening the quantity of its leaves. ‘Their the- 
ory is founded in error, and all their reasoning 
faise.”°—Ballard, in Farm. Mag. 
( To be continued.) 


me 
SILK WORM EGGS---HATCHING. 


This is the season for hatching and rearing 
the silk worm eggs, and remarks on that subject 
will be seasonable. The eggs are about the 
size and very much resemble in appearance the 
seed of the poppy. More than 60 of these eggs 
are required to weigh one grain. ‘‘In color,” 
says Mr. Clarke, ‘‘they are, when first laid, of 
a yellowish hue, but change in three or four 
days to a bluish, or as seen through a micro- 
scope, toa purplish cast, with a greyish sprinkle 
over them. The egg has a small hollow, or 
flattened indentation un its upper surface; the 
under side is glued to the cloth or paper, and is 
flat. ‘Thosethat continue of the color they had 
at first, are not fecundated, and of course worth- 
less,” 

It is important that every one who concerns 
himself with this business should be well ac- 
quainted with the eggs. Great impositions 
have, and ifthey have, doubtless willbe prac- 
tised on the novitiates in the silk business. 

‘‘No hatching,” says the author above quo- 
ted ‘should at any time be attempted, until the 
mulberry leaves are springing sufficiently to 
promise an abundaut supply, during th ir first 
und every successive age, as the leaves in- 
crease in size to use them. It is always safer 
io be a few days too late than too early.”—“In 
removing the eggs fromthe ice-house ‘for the 
purpose of hatching them, care should be taken 
not to introduce them too suddenly to a change 
oftemperature, ‘They should be cautiously and 
gradually brought froma cold to a warm atmo- 
sphere, until the temperature be from 70 to 80 
deg, otherwise through the injury from sudden 
transaction, sustained through organization so 
delicate, they would either not hatch at all, or 
hatch and die soon after.” 

Those whose aim is accuracy, and who would 
perform their duties with precision and correct- 
success, They should adopt the strictest rules 
with scrupulous exactness, because the habit of 
slightly performing important duties is in the 
highest degree detrimental to the cause they 
have so much at heart. ‘Inthis climate the reg- 
tar silk growers will not commence before the 
-d or 3d week in June. After this period of the 
season the mulberry leaf may be supposed in 
sufficient abundance, as the young larva will not 
require much food the first week or ten days, 
curing which time the leaf rapidly developes it- 
om by the first of July, when larger defu- 
li@Hns are required, the foliage will have be- 
come in sufficient quantity to meet the increas- 
ing wants of the silk worm. 





The eggs on being spread out to hatch should 
he placed in a temperature of 63 or 64deg, and 
increased for the eight or ten successive days 
io regular order up to 80 degs . They will show 
signs of vitality from the seventh to the tenth 
Gay, and for a day or two before their egress 
they nay be seen by a good eye, or an eye- 


glass, within the shellj or pellule which sur-! 








roundsthem. The ash-grey colorof the eggs 
will grow bluish, then purplish, again they grow 
grey with a cast of yellow, and finally of a din- 
gy white. These signs are not arbitrary, as 
much depends on previous treatment. Where 
these appearances indicate jthe presence of the 
young larva, mulberry leaves should be in read- 
iness, as they will seize upon them immediate- 
ly on coming into being. The quantity of leaves 
given should in the first instance be small. The 
young larva, resembling a small black worm, 
generally appears from sun rise to 10 o’clock in 
the morning. Those that do not leave their 
shell at lhe latter hour, usually remain until the 
next morning. Each day’s hatch should be 
kept by themselves, which is easily done, as 
they will attach themselves to the leaves and 
may be removed with them. The hatch of one 
day, particularly if sufficiently large, should 
throughout the feeding be kept by itself,as it is 
important that those ofthe same age be kept so 
as to go through their several ages and moult- 
ing, and finally rise to spin, as nearly simulta- 
neously as possible,—National Silk Worm. 


——<i 
FATTENING FOWLS. 


Those who have never witnessed the process, 
are hardly aware of the rapidity and extent of 
obesity that may be forced upon fowls where 
fattening them is reduced to a science. Thus 
turkeys are fastened down in dark rooms, and 
daily crammed by forcing down with the fin- 
gers as much wet meal as the stomach of the 
bird can contain ; a process somewhat anala- 
gous to that by which the African young ladies 
of the interior are fitted for market, or marriage 
as the case may be. Stresburg, in Germany, is 
not more celebrated for its cathedral and mag- 
nificent spire, than for its pies made of the livers 
of geese, enormously enlarged by a peculiar 
process of fattening. According to a modern 
traveler, the treatment is the following:—The 
goose is shut up in a cage but little larger than 
its body and is taken out but twice aduy, and 
then to be fed with about a quart of crude or un- 
hroken peas. These areintroduced with a fin- 
ger into the throat of the bird, which is thus 
made to swallow this large quantity of food, and 
is then shut upinthe cage. The immediate re- 
sult is an extraordinary fatness, and a prodigious 
enlargement of the liver, sometimes to three or 
four times its natural size, and that without any 
apparent change of healthy structure. ‘To ob- 
tain these enlarged livers, isthe great object 
in fattening geese in this way, as they sel! each 
from three to five francs, according to size; 
weighing from six to ten ounces. Every part 
of the goose thus fattening is fuund of value ; 
the fat is used for butter; the flesh is a delicacy 
at common tables, unless too old, and even then 
its nutritive qualities are not impaired; the feath- 
ers and quills are much sought after; the ex- 


ness should omit nothing that is necessary to full crements sell at a high price, as a valuable ma- 


nure ; and without the livers there could be no 
Strasburg pies. That the liver itself becomes 
fut is evident from the oil, that paper in which 
they are carefully wrapped, absorbs from them. 
Genesee Farmer. 
—<>—— 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS,---NO 2. 


Userut Kyowtepar. 


Mr. Harris :—A lad in a district school, in 
writing, a few days since, on the uses and _ use- 
fiilness of different branches of knowledge, re- 
marked, that ‘the use of a thing is in using it.’ 
This definition aided the juvenile author greatly, 
and might possibly aid some learned men and 
profound philosophers, in forming clear and 
correct ideas of the term ‘USEFUL KNOWLEDGE,’ 
which is probably much oftener repeated than 
understood. It may be seriously questioned, 


whether, with many, the attention devoted, and 
the value attached, to the subjects of learning, 
are not nearly in proportion to their uselessness, 
In a college course, for example embracing the 
preparatory studies, and occupying in the whole, 








from six to eight or ten years, much the great- 
est portion of the time is devoted to the dead 
languages and the abstractions of mathematics, 
and furnishing to many of their pupils, a meagre 
smattering even of these. How fara Ricwlodue 
of the Latin and Greek languages, or of the 
terms used by the Greeks Tad Homans to ex- 
press their ideas about their heathen gods, wars, 
bachanalian feasts, and many other things as 
little connected with the pursuits or duties of 
American citizens, may properly be considered 
useful knowledge, is the question; and whether 
the three or five years, devoted to these langua- 
ges in a college course, might not produce a 
greater amount of knowledge, more really use- 
ful, ifemployed upon some other subjects, The 
rights and duites of republican citizens, secured 
and implied by our constitution and laws, the 
reciprocal interests, and the relations existing 
between different classes of citizens, between 
the employer and employed, master and appren- 
tice, farmer, mechanic and merchant, men and 
women, husband and wife, parent and child; 
also between the different members, or states of 
our republic, embracing all the fundamental, 
principles of political economy: the physical 
sciences, embracing the fundamental laws of 
chemical and other branches of natural philoso- 
phy,animal and vegetable physiology, especially 
of the human system, also geology, mineralogy, 
and botany, with a particular application of the 
whole to agriculture and the mechanic arts; 
and above all the relations existing between the 
creature and his Creator, and the duties arising 
from these relations, so clearly, fully, and beau- 
tifully developed in the volume of inspiration 
and from natural religion; a familiar, practical 
acquaintance with these and other subjects ari- 
sing from them and directly connected with 
republican institutions, and the pursuits of re- 
publican citizens, it would seem more deserving 
the title of useful knowledge, than an aquaint- 
ance with merely the terms used by those who 
lived two thousand years ago, or with the ab- 
stract principles of mathematics, with scarcely 
an idea of their application to any pursuit of 
of business, to morals or religion. 

If these views of the subject are correct, and 
they probably will not be questioned by many, 
I ask if farmers, especially the more enlightened 
portions of them, do nat possess at present, a 
greater amount of useful knowledge, than the 
graduates of our colleges? Does not every en- 
lightened farmer found in our legislatures have 
greater influence than the mere literary man ?— 
Is not his opinion more safe to be trusted? 


Could not every practical farmer give the 
mere botanist, however learned he might be, 
much useful information about plants? and still 
more a mere graduate of acollege? A fact will 
perhaps answer that question. Inthe year 1785 
the elder and the younger Michaux, distin- 
guished botanists, visited this country under the 
direction of the French government, for the 
purpose of studying American vegetables, es- 
pecially our forest trees. ‘They were continued 
on their errand eleven years, when they return- 
ed to France and published three large octavo 
volumes on ‘American Forest Trees,’ which is 
by the way the most sensible work within my 
knowledge respecting the vegetable kingdom; 
and respecting American trees, it is the only 
work of my acquaintance of much value. But 
that is valuable and interesting to every farmer, 
and every mechanic, and even to a general read- 
er. 


But where did they obtain the materials for 
their work? Was it from the graduates or pro- 
fessors or presidents of colleges? Not a parti- 
cle: and very little from any American botanist 
Much the greatest and the most valuable part 
of the materials for these very useful volumes, 
were obtained of this ship builder, that carpen- 
ter, and another cabinet maker, or some other 
mechanic, and a large portion from farmers. 

I will suppose a case on the same subject; a 
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case too, of which many thousands actually ex- 
ist in our country. Suppose that a scholar, in 
his five years thumbing his Latin and Greek 
dictionaries, learns that what we call oak, the 
Romans called quercus, and that the Greeks 
called the same thing drus. But if an oak and 
maple tree were shown to him, he could not tell 
one from the other, or the name or properties of 
either. Show the same things to an unpretend- 
ing farmer, and he could inform you that the one 
was white oak; or black, grey, red or Spanish 
oak; also of its various uses founded upon its 
properties, The case is of course, that the 
scholar has three terms, but not one idea; the 
former has one or two terms with various ideas 
connected with each. Here is a learned scholar 
and an ignorant farmer, but which is the man of 
knowledge? As the same illustration will apply 
to hundreds of other subjects, as well as botany, 
whose ideas are most extended. 

The occasion does not permit of an extended 
view or a variety of illustrations of the subject. 
1 must therefore leave it for the present with 
the gestion, Which have the greatest amount of 
useful knowledge, farmers or protessed schol- 
ars? “If any should think the latter, I have 
only to add, that he differs fron me in opinion. 

With the kind Regards of Your Friend, 
Cleveland Herald. | J. Hotsroox. 


SUMMARY. 


Flour and Wheat. During the last two weeks of 
June, there was brought down the canals and depos- 
ited at Schenectady, West Troy and Albany, 72,615 
Barrels of flour and 17,019 Bushels of wheat. 


Death by Drowning. A child about 4 years old 
belonging to widow O. Friel of Portland was drowned 
by falling from the wharf where it was at play. 


Melancholy Accident. “Messrs FE, 8S. Fowler, 
Charles S. Parsons, George W. Fowler, and Hiram 
Hardison, of Sangerville visited the Aroostook county, 
for the purpose of purchasing land on which to settle. 
They arrived at the St. Croix on the 3d of June, about 
noon, and found it impossible to procure keeping fur 
their horses, without taking them across the Aroos- 
took River, for which purpose they constructed a 
raft and started, but the current being very strong 
carried them against a tree which had recently fallen 
into the river and stove their raft and two of them, G. 
W. Fowler and ©. 8. Parsons were drowned. E. S. 
Fowler was saved with extreme difficulty. The 
horses swam ashore. Piscataquis Herald. 


A fire occurred in Topsham on Thursday morning 
Jast, which destroyed a Stable opposite the Lincoln 
Hotel, and the Tannery buildings belonging to Maj. 
Perkins, together with several small buildings. A 
yoke of Oxen and two Horses perished in the Stable. 
Argus. 


The Welland Canal. From the first to the sixteenth 
of June, 28 American, and 14 Canadian schooners 
passed up through the Welland canal, and 20 Ameri- 
can and 10 Canadian passed down in the same time. 
According to the St. Catharines Journal, three fourths 
of all the property that passes through the Canal is in 
American vessels, This ‘s not saying much for Can- 
adian enterprise. 


_ A Post-Office has been established at No. 11, Wash- 
ington County, by the name of “Bathurst Post-Office” 
and Joshua Putnam, Esq. appointed Post Master 


The Boston Gazette says that the amount of tolls 
received at the Chelsea ferry on the 4th, was nine 
h<ndred dollars. 


_ The steamboat Portiand, (the Gazette says,) car- 
ried twenty-four hundred passengers on an excursion 


to the lower harbour on the 4th. 
trips she made ! 


Destructive Fire in Eastport. A\most the whole 
husmess part of this town, was destroyed by fire, or: 
Saturday last. The fire commenced in a small build- 
ing in Water Street, No 9. owned by Colonel B. B. 
Leavitt, and occupied as a dwelling house and groce- 
ry by an Irish family, from which it swept the entire 
street on both sides, and all the wharves to the store 
of Messrs. G. & J. Hobbs, on the east side, and the 
office of D. T. Granger, on the west side inclusive. 
A number of dwelling houses back of the street, were 
also burnt. 

J,oss estimated at $240,000. Insured $#80,000.— 

Fastport Sentinel, 

















Wonder how many 


We have been informed, says the Cincinnati Re- 
publican, that a small remnant of the tribe of Ottawa 
Indians are gathering in the neighborhood of Maumee 
city, to form a camp, preparatory to their removal, west 
of the Mississippi. Judge Forsythe will superintend 
their journey, which will commence in a few weeks, 
and be performed by water as far as practicable. 


A Patriarch. A gentleman aged 77, having in com- 
pany his sixth wife, and being the father of 26 children, 
passed through Buffalo last week for the West. Ver- 
ily, his ideas of immigration come late in the day. 


Professor Newmaa, of Bowdoin College, has been 
appointed Principal of the Normal school, (for Teach- 
ers) in Worcester, Mass. aud accepted the appoint- 
ment 


Harvesting has commenced in Cincinnati... The 
Cleveland Herald says the crops are so good, that mill- 
ers refuse to engage new wheat at 85 cents, expecting 
a further decline. 


Club Foot. Dr. Warren has succeeded in perfom- 
ing another operation for a club foot, entirely removing 
the deformity. The subject was a young man 23 
years of age. 


A paper to be called the “ Liberal, ” is to be started 
in Boston, to advocate the right of people to tipple as 
they please. 


They have Green Corn and New Wheat in Mary- 
land and South of that State. 


It is said that the number of emigrants to Iowa, 
averages one hundred daily. 

It is a Chinese proverb, that “the tongue of a wo- 
mau is her sword, and she never suffers it to grow 
rusty.” | 

“Milk is so high in this city,” says the Boston Post, 
‘that cream cannot rise to the top!” 


Flour is selling at Wheeling, (Va.) at $4,75 per 
barrel. 

Wheatis selling at $1,12 at Rochester. 

The Small Pox is prevailing to a considerable ex- 
tent in Connecticut. In New Haven there have been 
several cases which terminated fatally. In Suffield, 
some of the principle streets are shut off from public 


travel on account of the ravages of this dreadfu) dis- 
ease, 


Earthquake. A pretty severe shock of an Earth- 
quake was experienced in this town on Monday morn- 
ing last, just before sunrise—so great was the concus- 
sion, that crockery in many houses, jarred and tumbled 
from the cupboards—we presume it was felt in other 
places as weli as here.—Piscataquis Herald. 


A fatal accident occured on Tuesday last to Westly 
Davis, a son of Mr. William Davis jr. of Eddington, 
while riding on a loaded team he was thrown off, when 
the wheel passed over his head and caused instant 
death. 


Counterfeit specie dollars are in circulation in Cin- 
cinnati. They have the appearance of being a late 
emission, composed principally of pewter, with a smal: 
portion of zinc, and a bright plating ot silver. 


A good reputation is better than a fine coat, in al- 
most any kind of business, except wooing a fashion- 
able lady. 


G. W. Chase has been convicted at Canandaigua of 
making war on the Canadians and sentenced to twelve 
months imprisonment. 


The young state of Illinois has contracted a debt 
within the last two years and three months. of sixteen 
million eight hundred thousand dollars. The largest 
proportion of this heavy sum has been expended for 
internal improvements, but it may’ seriously be doub- 
ted whether so much speed comports with a correct 
system—time will determine. 


The Salem trains averaged on Thursday, three hun- 
dred ata trip, three hundred and sixty at one time. 

Seven thousand five hundred and twenty-six pas- 
sengers came in on the eastern rail road on Thursday. 

The morning train fro. Lowell brought eight hun- 
dred and twenty passengers. 

We learn that Mr. Liscolim Bruce, who kept in ‘Tre- 
mont Street, was instantly killed on Thursday after- 
noon, by the explosion of a soda reservoir.—Bostom 
Cultivator. 


The Small Pox is prevailing toa considerable extent 
in Connecticut. In New Haven there have been sev- 
eral cases which terminated fatally. fn Suffield, some 
of the principal streets are shut off from public travel 
on account of the ravages of thig dreadful disease. 


The accidents in N. York on the 4th were more nu- 
merous than usual. At 10 one of the locomotives of 





the Harlem Rail Road Company, which has been bro’t 
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to the city as far as 15th st. ran off the track oppo- 
site Union Park. As the Superintendant of the road 
and several other persons were ao peony, replace 
it the boiler burst,and two persons were killed and 
several wounded.—Port. Adv. 


Editonal Ci The Rev. Gershom F. Cox, 
has retired from the editorship of the Maine Wesleyan 
Journal, to be succeeded, we understand, by Rev. Mo- 
ses Springer. vee 

The Family and School Visitor, has been discon- 
tinued, and its subscribers are to be aupplied with the 
Portland Transcript, which has earned a good reputa- 
tion as a literary paper. Itis to have a department 
devoted to Education, and Mr. Pearl is vo assist as 
editor.—Maine T'emperance Gazette. 


—f>—— 
FOREIGN. 


The officers of the Federal army at Tampico, have 
treacherously surrendered to Arista, General of the 
Government troops, The terms of thie treaty are said 
to be very advantageous to the federalists ; all politi- 
cal offences are to be pardoned, and it is expected 
business will soon resume its accustomed channels. 

The Indians on the borders of Texas are,very troub- 
lesome. There has been a battle between 33 of the 
militia, and a large body of Indians. The latter were 
defeazed, and forty of their number left dead on the 
field. 

The steam packet Liverpool has arrived at New 
York on the 30th. The commercial intelligence is 
favorable. ; ; 

Col. Prince’s conduct in shooting the patriot prison- 
ers, has been denouuced as murder by Lord Brougham 
in the House of Lords. 

The Treaty of peace between Holland and Belgi- 
um has been ratified. 

The Thames tunnel is in a fair way of completion. 

The Chartists are said to have lost ground materially 
in consequence of the violent language of their leader. 
O’Conne! has addressed a letter to them, reccommend- 
ing that the more peaceable portion should separate 
from the bloody villains, who are endeavoring to bring 
about a rebellion. 

The British Queen was to sail on the first of July. 

Mr. Webster reached London on the 7th of June, 
and took lodgings at the Brunswick House Hotel. 

Money Matters. The Bank of England continued 
its high rate of interest when the Liverpool left, and 
the rates of discount ranged from 4 1-2 to 5 per cent. 
This rate of interest here would be quite satisfactory 
and give assurance enough that money was abundant. 

Cardinal Fesch, maternal uncle of Napolean, died 
at Rome recently aged 79. 

Mr. Macauley has been elected to the House of 
Commons for the city of Edinborough. 

The Countess de Lipona, ex-Queen of Naples, sis- 
ter of Napolean, died on the 18th of May, at Florence 
aged 58: She died of the same disease as her brother 
and father--cancer in the stomach. 

In spain, affairs are still unsett:ed. Ripool, in Cat- 
alonia has been taken by the Carlists, and burnt to the 
ground, and upwards of nine hundred persons perished 
The most horrible cruelties were committed. 


or 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday July 8. 


At Market, 290 Beef Cattle, 20 cows and Calves 
2500 Sheep, and 280 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle-—First quality $875 a_9 00. 
Second quality $8 25a 850. Third quality, $7 00a 
7 75. 

Cows and Calves. Sales “dull.” We notice the 
following : $30, $42, $50 and 58. 4“ 

Sheep and potas yak $2.25 $2.50 $2,75 33,00. 
W ethers, $3,25 $3,50 3,75. 

Swine, Lets of Barrows 71-2 and 8 A Lot of 
small Pigs at 7 and 8. At retail from 7 to 9. Small 
pigs 10. 
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In Dexter, Mr Samuel L. Lyford, of Livermore, to 
Miss Sarah W. Addison. 

In Abbot, Mr Isaac N. Bonney of Monson, to Miss 
Lucy H. Monroe of A. 

In Corinna, Mr Philander Whiting of Newport 
Miss Esther F. Burril! of C. 

{n Newport, Mr Benjamin Sinkler of Levant, to 
Mrs. Susanna Atkinson of Corrinna. 

In St. Stephens, NB., Mr Wm. B. Hoskins to Miss 
Maria Miles, both of Calais. 


DKED, 

In Clinton, in consequence of an injury receiyed in 
running a raft over Sebasticook falls, Alfred Hunter 
Esq. 31. 

In Paris, 26th ult, Col. Ebenezer Rawson, aged 77° 
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Blacksmithing—4 Card. 
EAL & GAZLIN, having engaged in other busi- 
ness, would take this opportunity to thank their old 
customers for the patronage extended to them, and would 
respectfully recommend Mr Foss, who has taken their 
stand and will continue the business at the well known 
Stone Shop, formerly occupied by J. A. Pirrs. They 
deem it unnecessary to puff him or his workmen * as the 
manner of some is,’’ or to flatter customers by telling 
them what great things he can do, or how long he can 
wait for his pay, as a certain brother of the Sledge does. 
Such talk, from such a source, appears very mach I:ke the 
fox coaxing the back to his jaws while they are still 
smarting from his bite. All they will say is that they 
think his work will be well and faithfully executed. 


GRAIN CRADLES. 


HE Subscriber, having resided in the State of New- 
T York, availed himself of the opportunity to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the variety of Grain Cradles, 
and the mode of using them. From these patterns and a 
late improvement in the most approved, a Cradle has been 
constructed in that State, simple in form, light and easy to 
use, and every way suited for cutting grain. It is believed 
to be superior to any other pattern in the United States.— 
Those wishing to purchase can be supplied, and obtair. the 
necessary information for using them, by calling on the 
subscriber at Kent’s Hill, Readfield, or on his Agents in 
most of the towns in this State. 

WILLIAM H. WOODFORD. 
——_>—— _—-. 

We the subscribers, having purchased and used Wm. H 
Woodford’s Improved Grain Cradles, are fully confident 
that they will come into general use as soon as their utility 
is known. More Grain may be cut by one man with one 
of them than by five men in the usual way, in the same 
time. In the purchase of this machine we study economy, 
as it is the greatest labor-saving implement to the Farmer 


that we have ever seen, 
Robert Ford, Joshua Packard, 





Samuel B. Davis, Oakes Packard, 
Dudley Fogg, Asa Hutchinson, Jr. 
David Wheelock, Seth Norcross, 


Thomas Pierce, Walter Hains. 

From the Report of a Committee of the Ken Co. 4g. 
Society. 

A Grain Cradle, manufactured by Wm. H. Woodford, 
of Readfield, is in our opinion, the best calculated to do the 
work for which it is designed, with the greatest ease, and 
efficiency, of any other now in use in this State, and as Mr 
\\ oodford has been to considerable expense to obtain the 
pattern, and in making preparations to manufactare the ar- 
ticle extensively, so that our farmers will be able to obtain 
this useful implement of hasbandry, at home, at the same 





time getting a better article at a less price, than they can 
buy a foreign article, we hope you will encourage him by a 
gratuity. 26 


OTICE. All persons indebted to me for Ploughs 
and Castings will do well to settle the same by the 
first of August next. No mistake. 
WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Winthrop July, 8 1839, 


Books and German Silver Spoons. 
’ eee subscriber has on hand and will keep for sale the 

various kinds of School Books generally used in Town 
Schools, and a variety of other kinds of Books. 

Also, 
A splendid assortment of German Silver Tea and Table 
Spoons which are superior to any other kind of spo oused 
that can be purchased at the same price. 
A variety of Brass Clocks, 

A general assortment of English and 
West India Goods, Jewelry, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 

EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
Winthrop, June 25, 1839. 24 


LIST OF LETTERS, REMAINING IN THE 
POST OFFICE AT WINTHROP, July 1, 1839. 
Atkinson Daniel W. Lancaster Geo. W. 











Bishop Ransom Lancaster Thomas 
Blackwell Mary A. Lyon Peter 
Brivgs E. Capt. (2) Mower Samuel 
Brainard Orran Moody Rufas 


Blake Sophia P. 
Berry Rufas 
Bradford Celia 
Busswell William 
Clark Daniel T, 
Chick Elias 

Daniels Eunice 
Dexter Freeman, Jr. 
Downing Amos 
Foster Hiram 
Gilchrist Eliza F. 
Houghton L. 
Hubbard Franklin B. 
Harvey John 

Haunt Caleb 

Joy Benjamin 
Jchnson Deborah 


Maxwell! Martha 
Packard Benjamin 
Percival Gordon 
Perry Elbridge G. 
Pettengill Harvey 
Philbrooks Chs. 
Shaw Samuel 
Shaw Wm. 8. 
Tuck Abither R. 
Trott Abigal C. 
Vining Daniel Jr. (2) 
Witham William 
Witham Wm. B. 
Wheeler Susan 
Williams Eunice 
Wing Chs. A. 
Webb Appleton. 


DAVID STANLEY, P. M. 











50 Hogsheads Gaudaloupe and Cuba Molasses, for sale 
by A. B. &. P. MORTON, Hallowell. 
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A LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK OF 


SILK GOODS, SHAWLS, MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, 


CHALLIES, &c., &c. 


WILLIAM 


GORDON 


R ESPECTFULLY informs the inhabitants of Hallowell and its vicinity that he has just received from New 
® York and Boston and is now opening at No. 8 Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell, a valuable Stock of DRY 
GOODS which will be sold at GREAT’ BARGAINS, consisting of . 

EXTRA RICH FIG’D STRIPED AND PLAIN SILKS—a good selection of Colors 
and choice Styles—some entirely new patterns at prices from 70 cts. to $1,12 1-2 cts. a yard. 


Plain Polt de Soies and Gro de Nap SILKS, desirable colors, from 50 cts. to 87 1-2 els. a yard, 


Black and Blue Black Figured Rep SILKS. 
Black and Colored Gro de Afrique Silks. 
Rich Silks with a Satin Stripe. 


— Blue Black Gro de Noble and Gro de Orleans Silk, 4-4 wide ; 
Swisse Silks from 50 cls. to $1,00 a yard; Black Satin Levantine; 
with a Complete Assortment of Low priced Gro de Nap Silks, all colors—making a very extensive assortment of 


Black and Blue Black Gro de 
Black Sinchaw,— Together 


SILK GOODS well worthy the attention of Purchasers. 


ALSO a Splendid assortment of FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, 

Among which will be found FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, with Black, Blue Black and Col’d Grounds, 
ENGLISH CASHMERE SHAWLS, with Fawn, Drab, Green, White, Black and Blue Black Centres, with beauti- 
ful borders, at pricesfrom $5,00 to $12,00 each. Ep1tnsoro’ SHAWLS, a great variety of styles, at prices from 
$2,25 te $5,00, CHENEILLE SHAWwLs, some new and beautiful patterns with Rich Colors prices from $3,590 to 


315,00. Moscow anv Braocua Suawzs, Rich colors with Figured and Plain Midcles. 


MERINO AND HiGu- 


LAND PLarip SHAWLS, variety of Styles and good colors, making a better assortment of Rich SILKS AND 


SH: LS ever offered at retail in the State. 


MOUSSELINE DE LAINES from 25 cents to $1,00 a yard—Also a large assortment of Mousseline de 
Laine Dress Patterns of ten yards each from $3,00 to 5,00 a Dress pattern. 
RICH SATIN STRIPED CHALLIES with white and a variety of colored Grounds. 


Black and Blue Black Alepines; 


new Styles French Prints, 4-4 wide at 2 shillings a yard; 


Blue and White Striped Ginghams at 12 ! 2 cents a yard ; Slate colored Silk Pongees at 30 cents a yard ; Ladies’ Cot- 
ton Hose for 25 cents a pair ; Ladies’ Kid Gloves 25 cents a pair ; Ladies’ Cotton Gloves 12 1-2 cents per pair ; Un- 
Lieached cotton 9 8 wide for 12 1-2 cents a yard ; Bleached Sheeting at 14 cents ; Bleached Shirting at 12 cts.; Per- 
sian * pool Thread Warranted first quality and two hundred yards to the Spool at only 6 1-4 cts. aspool; Plaid Striped 
and Plain white Cambric, Black Chantilla Lace Veils ; ‘Together with a general assortment of DRY GOODS, 
Ihe subscriber is receiving goods by almost every Boat which are purchased for cash at very low prices, which en- 
ables him to offer new and desirable goods at a small advance from the actual cost of importation. 
_ Purehasers in pursuit of new and Fashionable Goods, at mach Jess than the asual prices, are invited te call and exam- 
ine the above Stock at No. 3, Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell. 6t3m26 
Hallowell, June 23d, 1839. 








Pitt’) Horse Power. 

hats Subscriber respectfully gives notice to the Public, 

that he continues to Maaafactare Pitts’ Patent Horse 
Power at his shop at Mechanics’ grove, North Monmouth, 
where he is now fitting up fifty, part of which are finished 
and ready for delivery, and the remainder will be finished 
as soon as they are wanted for the business of thrashing ,the 
ensuing season. 

This machine has been well tested by the poblic, and 
has given good satisfaction. It combines Mechanical skil 
in its arrangements and movements, and is efficient in it 
operation. He does not hesitate to say that it is seconds 
to none in the State. ‘There have been made recent im- 
provements in the Machine, which he thinks is of impor- 
tance to its darability and well working. 

He employs none but first rate workmen, and gives per- 
sonal attention to the work, and can with confidence rec- 
ommend them as a finished article. ‘They will be made of 
the best materials. Specimens will be kept at Winthrop 
Village, and at his shop, where all who feel interested, are 
respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. He will also supply Separaters 
and Cleansers, if requested, or ‘Thrashers and Horse Pow - 
ers on which there is no Patent, if seasonable Notice be 
given. 

Application may be made to Capt. Samuel Beujamin, & 
Winthrop Village, for further information—he is authori- 
sed to sell said Machines. All letters or orders directed to 
Joseph Fairbanks, Winthrop Me., will be promptly attend- 
ed to, and all favors gratefully acknowledged. 

June 28th 1839. JOSEPH FAIRBANKS. 


Notice. 


Horace GOULD embraces this opportunity to 
tender his grateful acknowledgments to his friends 
and the public generally for the liberal patronage he has 
thas fur received, and hopes by faithful attention to his 
business to have these favors still continued. 

He will pay particnlar and panctaal attention to horse 
and ox shoeing, and the various branches of carriage and 
country work. No pains will be spared to have the work 
well done, and the charge as reasunalle as at any other 
shop,—lower than usual, for cash or country prodace. 

He is now in a situation to give those who may employ 
him a liberal credit, and possibly save them the unpleasant 
necessity of being called apon every year or (Wo, to pay 
up,and perhaps with another man, and with a small addi- 
tional bill of cost. 

Winthrop Village, June 20, 1839. 


~ Whitman’s Doubleand singic 
Horse Power & Thrashiag 


Machine. 

A$ the subscriber was not able to supply all the orders 

he received last year for his Thrashing Machine,he has 
employed an additional number of hands, which has ena- 
bled him to promptly fill all orders this season, and as he 
is constantly manufactaring them, he hopes to be able to 
meet the wants of the public. He has a few nearly com- 
pleted, which are not yet ordered, which can be had if ap- 
plied for soon on reasonable terms. 

He has the pleasure of knowing that those he sold last 
year have given Goop satisfaction and with the improve- 
ments he has recently made, he feels confident in recom- 
mending them as equal to any thrashing machine now be- 
fore the public. 

Pitts’ Machine can also be had by applying to the sub- 
scriber. 

All the materials used in the constraction of his machine- 
ry are of the best quality, and all the workmeu employed 
in his manufactory are faithful. 

Orders for any kind of machine work will be faithfally 
and promptly executed on reasonable terms, 

‘Those who parchase this machine have no patent right to 








| pay for, which has led some persons interested in patent 


rights to endeavor to inrpress the public mind with the idea 
that my machines would not be permitted to ron. But 
purchasers may rest easy on this point, for such a thing is 
never mentioned to me or any one else in this vicinity. It 
is only told to those who come from a distance, who are 
not acquainted with the facts in the case. 
LUTHER WHITMAN. 
Winthrop, June 1, 1889. 19 


Notice to Wool Growers. 
: on Readfield Cotton and Woclen Manufacturing 
Company will manuficture wool into Cassimeres, 
Plain Cloths, Sattinets, Blankets, Flannels, &c. on shares, 
or by the yard at the following prices, viz ; 

Sattinets, (inclading the warp,) from 33 to 37 1-2 cents 
per yard ; Common Plain Cloth from 33 to 42 cents per 
yard ; Cassimeres from 42 to 60 cents per yard ; Blan- 
kets over two yards wide from 32 to 42 cents per yard ; 
Flannels from 17 to 25 cents per yard ; Pressed cloth 25 
cents per yard. 

Said Company having the newest improved machinery 
and the best of workmen will manufacture with neatness 
and despatch, and hope to obtain a share of pablic patron- 
age. JOSIAH PERHAM, Jr., Agent. 

Readfield, May 30, 1839. 3m20 


JOB WORK promptly execated on reasonable 
terms at the Farmer Office. 
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MAINE FARMER, 











POETRY. 
LIFE. 

We hurry to our final home, 
We travel to the grave, 

We float like bubbles, on the foam 
Of Time’s' exulting wave ; 

A faithful sunbeam marks our way 
But soon its aid is o’er, 

Yon cavern dark precludes its ray 
And we are seen no more. 


Well is the path we’ve travelled o’er 
To sickening memory known, 

The features of the scene before, 
The dead can trace, alone. 





—_<j>— 
A PRAYER. 
Give me one kind confiding heart 
To cheer me on life’s pilgrimage, 
T'o soothe me when my hopes depart, 
And shield me when misfortunes rage > 
And then, though fortune’s brow be dark, 
Or bright before me is hope’s form, 
Light o’er life’s waves my bounding bark 
Shall onward sweep through sun and storm 


MISCELLANEOUS. 



































THE ELEPHANT. 

Of all the creatures that have hitherto been 
tuken into the service of man, the Elephact is 
preeminent in the size and strength of his body 
ana inferior to none in sagacity and obedience. 

The Elephant is a native of Asia and Africa 
and is not to be found in its natural state either 
in Europe or America. From the river Sene- 
yal to the Cape of Good Hope, they are met 
with in great numbers. In this extensive region, 
as they are more numerous than in any other 
part of the world. ~~ . 

Ln proportion to the size of the Elephant, his 
eyes are very small ; but they are lively, bril- 
liant and capable of great expression. 

His ears are very large, and much longer, in 
proportion to his body, than those of the Ass: 
‘They lie flat on the head, and are commonly 
pendulous; but he can raise and move them 
with great facility, and frequently uses them as 
a fan to cool himself, or defend his eyes from 
dust and insects. His hearing is likewise re- 
markably fine; for he delights in musical instru- 
ments, and moves in cadence to the trumpet and 
tabor.—There are four grinders in each jaw, 
closely united together ; forming, with the jaw- 
bone, one hard and,compact body. One of 
these grinders sometimes measures nine inches 
broad, and weighs four pounds and a half. The 
texture of the skin is uneven, wrinkled, and 
knotty; full of deep fissures, nearly resembling 
the bark of an old oak tree, which run in all di- 
rections over its surface. lt is of atawny color, 
inclining to citron, 

The toot is short, and divided into five toes, 
covered with skin so as not to be visible. To 
eachtoe there is affixed a nail or hoof, of a 
horny substance. 

The most remarkable feature of the Elephant 
is his trunk or proboscis; which is composed of 
membranes, nerves, and muscles. It is both 
an organ of feeling and of motion. ‘The animal 


can notonly move and bend it, but can con- 
tract, lengthen, and turn it in every direction. 
The extremity of the trunk terminates in a pro- 
tuberance which stretches out on the upper side 
in the form of a finger, and possesses in a great 


degree the niceness and dexterity of that useful 
member, It is equally flexible, and as capable 
of laying hold of objects as the fingers of a man, 
He lifts from the ground the smallest piece of 
money; he selects herbs and flowers, and picks 
them up one by one; he unties the knots of 
ropes, opens and shuts gates, &c. With his 
trunk he grasps any body which it is applied to, 
so firmly, that no force can tear it from its gripe. 

He kneels down for the accommodation of 
those who would mount upon his back, ana with 
his pliable trunk even assists them to ascend. 
He suffers himself to be harnessed, and seems 
to have a pleasure in the finery of his trappings. 

The Indian princes, in their travels, are atten- 
ded by hundreds of these animals: Some are em- 
ployed to convey the ladies which compose the 
seraglio, in latticed cages made for that purpose 
as represented in the above picture, the driver 
sitting on his neck and with a rod of iron or stick 
urging him along. 

The manner of taking, taming, and rendering 
these animals submissive, is curious, and well 
deserves a place in the history of the Elephant. 
Inthe midst of a forest abounding with Ele- 


‘| phants, a large piece of ground is marked out, 


and surrounded with strong palisades, interwo- 
ven with branches of trees: One end of the in- 
closure is narrow; from which it widens gradual- 
ly,so astotakein a great extent of country. 
Several thousand men are employed upon the 
occasion, who place themselves in such a manner 
asto prevent the wild Elephants from making 
their escape: They kindle Jarge fires at certain 
distances, aud make a dreadful noise with drums 
and various kinds of discordant instruments, 
calculated for the purpose of stunning and 
terrifying the pvor animals; whilst another 
party, consisting of some thousands, with the 
assistance of tame female Elephants trained for 
the purpose, drive the wild Elephants slowly 
towards the great opening of the inclosure, the 
whole train of hunters closing in after them, 
shouting and making a great noise, till they are 
driven by insensible degrees into the narrow 
part of the inclosure, through which there is an 
opening into a smaller space, strongly fenced 
in, and guarded on all sides. As soon as one 
of the Elephants enters this strait, a strong 
bar closes the passage from behind, and he 
finds himself completely environed. On the 
top of this narrow passage some of the huntsmen 
stand with goads in their hands, urging the 
creature forward to the end of the passage, 
where there is an opening just wide enough to 
let him pass. 

He is now received intothe custody of two 
females, who stand on each side of him and press 
him into the service: If he be likely to prove 
‘refractory, they begin to discipline him with 
their trunks, till he ts reduced to obedience, and 
suffers himself to be led to a tree, where he is 
bound by the leg with stout thongs made of un- 
tamed elk or buck skin. 

The tame Elephants are then led back to the 
inclosure, and the others are made to submit in 
the same inanner.- They are all suffered to re- 
main fast to the trees for several days. Atten- 
dants are placed by the side of each animal, 
who supply him with food by little and little, till 
he is brought by degrees to be sensible of kind- 
ness ana caresses, and allows himself to be led 
tothe stable. Inthe space of fourteen days his 
absolute submission is completed. During this 
time he is fed daily with cocoa-nut leaves, and 
led to water once a day by the tame ones. He 
becomes accustomed to the voice of his keeper, 
and at last quietly resigns his prodigious powers 
to the dominion and service of man. 








Binding. 
HLOSE persons who left their vols. of the Farmer 
with us to be bound, are informed that they are now 
ready, and they can have them by calling at this office. 
Any person who has No. 11, vol. 6, will confer a favor 
joo a subscriber who wislies to have his volume bound, by 
sending it to us- 
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Farm for Sale. 

| ye subseriber offers fur sale the Farm on which he 

now lives. Said Farm is situated in Wayne, on 
Beech Hill, so called, about a mile west of the village, and 
most beautifully situated on the main County road leading 
from Wayne to Livermore. This farm contains 70 acres of 
6rst rate land, mostly fenced with heavy stone wall, well 
wooded and watered, and good fruit ia abundance. The 
buildings are large and very convenient, and in good repair. 
I will sell with the farm the stock, farming utensils and 
crops that may then be growing upon it ; or I will ex. 
change it for a small farm near some market place. Con- 
ditions made easy. For further particulars inquire of the 
subscriber on the premises. JACOB NELSON. 

Wayne, April 2, 1839. 6w9 


At a Court of Probate held at Augusta, within and 
for the County of Kennebec, on the last Tuesday 
of June, A. D. 1839. 

Whereas, the Commissioners appointed to set ont to 
Cynthia Wyman widow of Ichabod Wing late of Win- 
throp in said County, deceased, her dower in the real estate 
of which the said Ichabod died seized, having made return 
of their doings into the Probate Office in said County: 

Ordered, ‘That notice be given to the heirs at Jaw and 
all others interested in said estate, by publishing this order 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a newspa- 
per printed in Winthrop that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta on the last ‘Tuesday of July 
next, atten o’cluck, forenoon, and show cause, if any they 
have, why the report of said Commissioners should not be 
accepted. 24 H]. W.Furxier Judge. 


To the Honorable H. W. Fuller, Judge of Probate 
for the County of Kennebec. 

Apvam Morr of Wilton in the County of Franklin and 
Exvisan Wetcu of the Lake Settlement in said County 
respectfully represent that they became sureties of Comfort 
Adams ina bond for the faithful execution of the trust of 
Executrix of the last will and testament of Samuel Adams 
late of said Wilton, deceased, and that more than six years 
have elapsed since the execution of said bond, wherefore 
your petitioners pray that they may be discharged from any 
further responsibility from said bond. Apam Mort, 

May 8, 1839. Exvisau We tcu, 
At a Court of Probate holden at Augusta on the last 

Tuesday of June, A. D. 1839, within and for the 

County of Kennebec. 

Upon the foregoing petition, 

Ordered, ‘That the petitioners give notice to all persons in- 
terested, by causing a copy ofsaid petition, with this order 
thereon, to be published three weeks successively in the 
Maine Farmer printed at Winthrop, that they may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held atsaid Augusta, on the first 
Monday of August next, and shew cause, if any they have, 
why the prayer of said petitioners should not be granted. 

H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 

Attest : Geo. Robinson, Register. 


Thrashing Machine for Sale. 


HLE subscribers wou'd respectfully give notice that 

they have Parts’ Horsx-Power andSepararor, 
which they now offer for sale on liberal terms to any one 
wishing to purchase the same. We used them the last sea- 
so in Waldo & Belfast where we believe we gave good 
satisfaction to all who employed us. The separator has ran 
one season only, and the Horse-Power two. ‘They were 
built by first rate workmen and we think are as good as 
can be bought elsewhere. For further particulars inquire 
of Benjamin Hartshon of Belfast who has them in depos- 
ite, or of the subscribers in Monmouth or send by Mail to 
Winthrop. (24) ORAN FAIRBANKS, 

June, 25, 1839. HIRAM FAIRBANKS, 


A first rate Double Horse Wagon, 
For Sale by 
P. BENSON, Jr., & Co. 
Winthrop, June, 1839. 93if 


The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 


Is published weekly at Winthrop by SEAVEY & 
ROBBINS, and Edited by E. HOLMES & M. 
SEAVEY. 


Price $2,00 a year. §2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be made to those who pay cash in advanee— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, mot liable to be injured by frost; 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, wiil be re 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

30 Any person who will obtain six responsible sab- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a oopy for his ser- 
vices. 

toe A few short advertisements will be inserted atthe 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for three 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. Con- 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 
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